WAR

prolonged far beyond the end of the war, would launch
him on the old struggle with extremism in a new form,
and enable him to leave his most lasting impress on the
history of his Party, and perhaps of his country. The
other was to transform the war-views of many of his
colleagues into something very much more like his own.
During the last eighteen months of the war, accordingly,
MacDonald would find himself at once nearer to his
Party and farther from the nation.

It is essential to remember that the Russian revolution
of March, 1917, was the fast Russian revolution, the
revolution of Kerensky, and the moderates. The
second revolution, the revolution of Lenin and the
Bolsheviks, did not come until November. For years
after the war, MacDonald's welcome of Kerensky's
revolution was quoted against him as if it had been
extended to Lenin's. But Kerensky, and the bloodless
revolution of March, was a very different affair. The
new Russian Government proceeded to proclaim that
it was fighting for a peace without imperialism and
without annexations, and to announce an ambitious
programme of civil and religious liberty. Here was
something to suit every shade of opinion in the British
Labour Party. All welcomed the apparent arrival of
democracy. Alliance, in the fight for liberty in the
west, with the rigid oriental despotism of the Romanoffs
had never been an agreeable pill to swallow. The Tsar,
moreover, was generally supposed to have had strong
German sympathies. And so MacDonald and his
friends saw in the Russian disavowal of imperialism,
indemnities and annexations a long step towards an
early, negotiated and democratic peace, while the bulk
of the Party believed that Kerensky and democracy had
at last given the dispirited Russian troops something